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THE NEED OF STATISTICS OF AREA IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 

The writer recently undertook a simple statistical study of popula- 
tion density in the rural districts of the State of Ohio. He was very 
much surprised to find that, while population figures for townships and 
"incorporated places" were, of course, available in the United States 
Census Reports, there were nowhere in the State any official statistics 
of the areas of these local units. Even in Cuyahoga County, which con- 
tains the metropolis of the State, the county surveyor had only re- 
cently obtained the data of township areas. He had done this by 
measuring with a planimeter the surveyed maps of the county. Taking 
a hint from this method, the writer got his own data for the larger part 
of the State by measuring on a map and reducing to square miles those 
townships rectangxilar enough to admit of it. Of course, the results 
were crude, the measurements being inaccurate beyond a quarter-mile. 

Becoming interested in loiowing in how many States of the Union 
this lack of data existed, he sent a letter to each of the forty-eight 
secretaries of state, asking whether "there was any compilation, printed 
or unprinted, of (a) figures giving the total area of each township in the 
state (or of other similar division smaller than a county) (6) figures giv- 
ing the area of each town and city." 

To these forty-eight letters thirty-nine replies were received. One 
State, Rhode Island, sent the figures desired, which covered, of course, 
a rather small proportion of the whole country's area. The answer of 
the other thirty-eight was that they knew of no such compilation, official 
or unofficial. In about twenty-cases the question was referred to some 
other department of the State government or to some Federal Bureau. 

One State surveyor said that he had long had such a work in mind, 
and hoped soon to get at it. Iowa offered to compUe the data for thirty- 
five dollars. In three cases the writer was referred to the United States 
Department of the Interior, whose lack had already been revealed when 
Ohio was investigated. 

Professor Walter F. Willcox, of Cornell University, has gathered these 
data for New York State by the planimeter and map method mentioned 
above. But, as he did this as a purely private enterprise, it has not 
been included in this account of the status of pubUc statistics of the 
subject. 

This reveals again our woful lack in the United States of many of the 
most easily obtained and most elementary social statistics. It is ex- 
ceedingly important, especially since we are coming rapidly to the end 
of our great free lands, that we should know more and more about the 
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quantitative relation of the population, particularly of the rural popu- 
lation, to the soil. 

The United States Census, it is true, takes up the question of popula- 
tion density, but in a rather general, extensive way. Any intensive study 
is impossible to one not having access to the complete data of the Census 
Bureau. If, however, we had the area of every township, parish, ham- 
let, village, town, and city, it would be easy for any statistician to take 
up this problem. The only reason for choosing these subdivisions 
(township, etc.) is that they are the "enumeration units" of the Federal 
Census. 

The purpose, then, of this brief article is to suggest to those interested 
in statistical studies the need of this particular kind of data, and to urge 
that a concerted effort be made to have these figures of area obtained 
by the Thirteenth Census. It would not be an expensive item for the 
census, though decidedly too expensive for private enterprise. 

C. E. Gehlkb. 



